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UNESCO CHALLENGIAR 


V. Faure Rilliet, art teacher in Long Beach, California, points the way | 


in this story which makes clear that ideals and principles can be rea’ zed 


Art teachers should consider them- 
selves vital cogs in the wheel which 
will keep the Unesco (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) a functioning idea. It 
is important that this whole organ- 
ization be kept mobile. For if the 
spreading of educational and cultural 
ideas bogs down, the hope for world 
peace will be lost to yet another gen- 
eration. 


Manufacturers of arms and muni- 
tions, of planes and ships and guns, 
may be convinced they can save de- 
mocracy by building a steel wall be- 
tween us and the world, a wall sharp 
with fears. But love and understand- 
ing among peoples, one for another, 
are the only weapons that will do an 
enduring job of preserving and ex- 
tending the blessings of a democratic 
state. 


At a meeting of the Council of Art 
Teachers Association of Southern 
California, the question was raised as 
to what our organization could do to 
make a contribution to the Unesco 
program. A chief aim of the program 
is the increasing of international un- 
derstanding through the exchange of 
cultural and educational materials. 

It seemed to us that too many 
people and organizations were wait- 
ing for Unesco to implement projects 
implied by the basic concepts of 
Unesco. It was time for some action 
to be taken. 


We felt that Unesco should be re- 
garded as a stimulative organization. 
It seemed to us to be designed as an 
inspiration to small groups throughout 
the world, an inspiration to help them 
make active contributions to world 
peace. We felt that a much greater 
good could be done by small, personal 
indications of friendship than by 
large, impersonal displays and con- 
tributions. 


Our organization is one havin: di- 
rect contact with an important p vase 
of creative activity in Southern ‘ali. 
fornia. To further the aims of Un. sco, 


it seemed logical to take what ad. , 


vantage we could of this contact. Our 
organization gained a second ad an- 
tage in my own plan to spend a _ ear 
teaching in Japan. 

Accordingly, letters were sent out 
to art teachers in Southern Califo nia, 
asking for student contributions tan 
art exhibition, which | would ake 
with me to Japan as a Unesco prc ect. 
There was an excellent respcnse. 


ABR Ore 


Presented by 
STUDENT ARTISTS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Sponsored by 
THE ART TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
As a Part of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization's Plan to Promote the Ex- 


change of Cultural and Educational Ideas Between 
Nations 


IN THE INTEREST OF WORLD PEACE 
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GIART TEACHERS 


the day after the show opened. The 
exhibit was well publicized in Eng- 
lish and Japanese language news- 
papers throughout Japan, as well as 
on the radio. 

As a result of this exhibition, | have 
brought back from Japan an exhibi- 


presented to the German schools as 
another Unesco project. 

It would be a wonderful thing for 
many small groups throughout our 
country to send small exhibitions to 
the Ministries of Education of foreign 
countries as Unesco projects. No spe- 


way Shortly | had more than enough ma- tion of the work of Japanese student- cial forms or. permissions are neces- 
| terial for an impressive show. artisis which will help American stu- sary since we, the people, are ihe 
One hundred and forty-seven ex- dents gain a better understanding of motivating force behind ihe Unesco 
dj amples of art were chosen from the the people of Japan. idea. 
ane work of elementary, secondary, pro- The Art Teachers Association of If you cannot send someone with 
“al fessional art schools and universities | Southern California has just sent an — your show, simply pack it and mail it 
i i of southern California. Included were art exhibit to Germany with “pe with a letter of explanation. 
. inti inti i jori . This exhibit will be 
: ed. weer color paintings, paintings in Marjorie Parcells ise We shall have world peace only 
: Ce when we, the people of ihe world, 
J ‘an- are really interested in spreading the 
| ear philosophy that we are truly all 
brothers when it comes to basic 
1t out , things, of which a love of ihe beauti- 
> nia, ee ae ful is paramount. Cahill Gibran, the 
to an Tokyo, Syrian philosopher, expresses this 
k February 5, 1949 id Swi h : 
ake Exhiibtion of paint. dea very well when he says: 
cect ings presented by “| would build a city near to a 
student artists of 
1c nse. Southern California harbor, and upon an island in that 
to the students of 


harbor | would build a statue. Not to 
Liberty, but to Beauty. For Liberty is 
that one about whose feet men have 
forever fought their battles, but Beau- 
ty is that one before whose face all 
men reach hands until all men are 
brothers.” 


Japan. 


poster paint and oil, crayon and char- 
coal drawings and three dimensional 
designs. Art stores were contacted. 
From them came a contribution of 
more than one hundred dollars worth 
of mat boards and tape for mount- 
ing the pictures for display in Japan. 
A printer contributed labels, written 
: in both English and Japanese, ex- 
: plaining the purpose of the show. A 
building contractor built boxes for 
) shipping the material. The actual out- 
lay of cash to the organization was 
for postage alone. 


In Japan the pictures were shown 
to a group of six hundred and fifty 
Japanese art teachers attending an 


Front row, left to right. Miss Shigeko lida, Miss Shizue Inove, Yosuke 
Yoshida, Japanese students who represented the students of Japan in 
the presentation ceremonies, Miss Yoshiko Yokouchi, Japanese Ameri- 


institute session in Tokyo. It was final- 
, ly presented, in the Fine Arts Gallery 


4 can student at the Tokyo American High School, who represented the 
| OF of the National Museum in Tokyo, to art students of Southern California, Miss V. Faure Rilliet, art teacher, 
ake ‘ Long Beach, California, who presented the materials for the Art 
the Japanese Ministry of Education Teachers’ Association of Southern California. Back row, third from 
on * which is circulating the exhibition left, Mr. R. B. Farnsworth of the Education Section of Civil Informa- 
a eg h h J A f tion and Education Section, Dr. W. K. Bunce, Chief of the Religion 
3etween throughout Japan. report trom one and Cultural Section, C.1.&E. General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
of the museum officials said that 50,- mand for the Allied Powers, Chairman of the meeting. Dr. Bunce 
3 represented General MacArthur at the UNESCO conference held in 

CE 000 people went through the galleries _ Beirut last November. 
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ART IN THE ‘ 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


A Contribution by 
Ludwig Bodzewski 


The structure of an art program 
and the teaching methods used must 
receive their definitions from the 
child’s creative-ability. This creative- 
ability is a wondrous and delicate gift, 
so delicate that an art curriculum 
stressing technical skills and teaching 
methods pointed with adult standards 
may not only retard the growth of 
the talent but may force the child to 
abandon this avenue of expression. 
It is far better to allow the child to 
forge ahead alone in his art than to 
confine the growth of his ability to 
the dimensions and directions dictated 
by those lacking both insight and vi- 
sion. 

A child colors the commonplace 
with the fancy of his green years: a 
doorbell is drawn much too large and 
with greater care than is the house to 
which it is fastened; a hat is sliced in 
half, showing the hair on the man’s 
head. In many ways this charming 
naivete challenges the sophisticated 
simplicity of some of our modern ar- 
tists. 


A World sans detail 


The child paints that which he un- 
derstands; the plethora of detail seen 
by the experienced adult is over- 
looked by the inexperienced child who 
sees his world in terms of simple 
shapes—not forms. As the child grows 
older and begins to see more of the 
intricacies in the structures around 
him, it is the task of the teacher, 
through questioning and suggestion, 
to help the student evaluate, add, or 
omit these details. If this is not done, 
the simple designs (relationships of 
elements and their colours within the 
frame of reference) deteriorate to su:- 
face patterns lacking vitality and 
spontaneity. It also follows that a con- 
scious effort to copy nature is a false 
effort and should not be suggested by 
the teacher. 
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If it is agreed that the child draws 
upon his personal 


experiences to 
create, then the pitfalls of the inte- 
grated curriculum become apparent, 
for here, vicarious experience be- 
comes the dominant factor. A trip to 
a museum will be of great help since 
there he can study and draw from 
authentic models, i. e., clothes, weap- 
ons, and interiors. However, this writ- 
er has found that the “association of 
ideas” method—method by analogy 
— is, by far, the most successful. The 
idea or event to be illustrated is su- 
per-imposed on a similar idea or 
event experienced by the child; the 
gap; the gap between the “imper- 
sonal” and the “personal” has been 
bridged and the child artist begins his 
work with a much better understand- 
ing. 

The nuances of color, the greys and 
pinks, the subdued warm and cold 
colors which mark the work of adult 
painters are not found in a child’s 
painting. Like the primitive artist, the 
child uses bold colors boldly. His use 
of unadulterated colors is consistent 
with the simplicity and directness of 
his expression. However, there comes 
a time when the child’s limited color 
palette becomes a hindrance. It is at 
this time the teacher can conduct a 
color experiment with the aid of the 
whole class. It can be suggested that 
the class try mixing the colors black 
and yellow. Before long, shouts of 
“green” are heard. Amazement al- 
ways greets this result. The teacher 
can then lead through other experi- 
ments making sure, however, that the 
young artists are given an opportun- 
ity to do some color mixing of their 
own. This experiment adds impetus to 
their work, a new knowledge which 
brings gratifying results. Color choice 
is subjective; it has an emotional 
quality. Under no circumstance should 
color laws (pigment or light) be given 
preference over personal choice. 


One of the gravest errors in many 
art curriculums is the dearth of ma- 


terials the child experiences. The | on. 
sensus seems to be that art means 
painting and that good art is the 
“frameable” kind. The child o tist 
must be given the opportunity to wv ork 
in as many media as possible. In :re. 
ating art through the use of m iny 
materials, the child becomes n ore 
versatile; he learns the “truth” of « ach 
material and whether it can be . sed 
for the specific purpose he ha: in 
mind. 


A sequence of projects in an Art 
program should be knitted toge ‘er 
with a course of study in Art Ap re- 
ciation. One of the least costly of 
methods is to collect the color re ro- 
ductions of paintings and sculpt: res 
to be found in many of the be ter 
magazines. Mounted on heavy, b ck 
paper with a brief legend typewri ten 
below the reproduction, each wor of 
art can be introduced to the class, the 
teacher pointing out the salient  ea- 
tures and stories about both the ar- 
tist and his work. The work discussed 
can then be tacked in a prominent 
place to be studied by the students at 
their leisure. Brief, informal quizzes 
add scholastic purpose to the proce- 
dure. 


By far, the best method of present- 
ing most of the great Art to the stu- 
dents is through the use of Koda- 
chrome slides. However, great care 
must be exercised in selecting these 
slides. First, it is advisable to break 
down the History of Art into the great 
periods, making certain that not only 
a representative collection of paint- 
ings is chosen but also the sculpture 
and architecture of the period. Sec- 


ondly, a theme or specific subject-mat-_ 


ter can be used to give the presenta- 
tion continuity. A representative still- 
life or landscape can be chosen from 
each of the periods, thus giving the 
student an opportunity to compare the 
techniques and interpretations as 


practiced by the various artists. 
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Editorial 


NON-ART TEACHERS 
ARE ESSENTIAL 


Dr. J. B. Smith, President of S.E.A.A. and Dean, Kansas City 
Art Institute points to a situation that art specialists must 
accept to further the interests of the field 


Teachers of other subject fields 
may think of art education in 
terms of two kinds of students: 
the talented in art, or the failures 
in academic subjects. And the 
fault may not lie with the non- 

f art teacher. Actually anyone 
can elect art, but it just does not 
occur to the average pupil to do 

so in the secondary school. As 

a result less than ten per cent 

of secondary pupils have ade- 

a quate art experience in school. 

Moreover, the teacher of art has 

5 grown so accustomed to dealing 

with the “gifted” and the mal- 

adjsted that the usual offering is not very well adapted 

to the needs of normal pupils; at least the work becomes 

interesting only after a long period of development in art. 

But still the average person in an art class feels he is com- 

peting with superior artists. The total effect is that the 

results of good elementary art instruction are lost if art 
interest does not continue. 

A rernedy must be found not in requiring all to take 


art, but in finding ways for pupils to establish fruitful con- 


tacts with art in their daily living, and that living centers 
largely around school life. So-called “core courses” or “ex- 
perience curricula” seem to offer promise for they profess 
to start with the needs and interests of students rather than 
with any accepted body of subject matter, and among ihe 
interests and needs recognized by these approaches is art. 

If art teachers, through the help of non-art teachers, 
have the opportunity of pointing out and of directing the 
art needs of students as they occur in school life, the 
existence of which no one can deny, they will reach all 
pupils, instead of the handful who elect art courses. In 
some units of the core program art may be central, in 
others important art aspects may exist which must be tak- 
en into account. These aspects are suggested by the art 
teacher in the planning and development of a unit or core 
with either several teachers involved or simply one other 
teacher cooperating. Here is where the non-art teacher is 
important: he gives the art teacher a chance to come in 
the door of another subject and therefore to approach 
children in additional ways. Some of the art work may 
be under the supervision of the art teacher while the more 
specialized and extensive parts may be under his immedi- 
ate direction. 

A plan which utilizes the art teacher as a resource 
person would bring in art at appropriate times throughout 
the student’s secondary school career, possibly in all sub- 
jects; in this case it would be experienced in ways that 
would secure greater carry-over into life. Creating art forms, 
responding to them, and interpreting them should neither 
be reserved for a few, all the time, nor forced on the 
many in a single required course and then promptly for- 
gotten. If general concern for art is cultivated by all teach- 
ers, its beneficial influence would supplement our present 
emphasis on the purely mental and scientific. Art influence 

(Continued on Page 6) 


At a time when departments of art education, like 
other teacher preparation fields, are needing and asking 
for more space, new equipment and enlarged staffs, per- 
haps it is well to pause and consider one aspect in the im- 
provement of teacher education in art which does not of 
necessity depend upon administrative grants of increased 
budgets. 

This aspect of teacher education deals with the quali- 
fications of the instructor himself in guiding others to set 
up programs of creative art experiences for young people. 
This has little to do with years of teaching experience at 
the college level or the number of degrees acquired. It has 


IMPROVING THE EDUCATION 
OF ART TEACHERS 


A plan which has been tried and found effective is here 
shared by Dr. Louis Hoover, Director of Art Education 
at Illinois State Normal University 


much to do with the recency of an instructor’s first-hand 
contact with children. 

There are entirely too many teachers in our college 
departments of art education who have long since severed 
relations with the child and are coasting along on personal 
teaching experiences of many years ago. Who would wish 
to challenge the fact that in the past ten to fifteen years 
there have been extraordinary changes in classroom pro- 
cedures of the average school which definitely affect the 
teaching of art? It is not enough to read an occasional 
treatise on the subject. It is not enough to look critically 
over an exhibition of child art or to observe a classroom 
in action. While it may not be necessary or even practical 
for every instructor in art education to have constant con- 
tact with children, ideal as this might seem, most college 
students would agree that their instructors would have a 
more practical viewpoint if they subjected themselves oc- 
casionally to the classroom it- 
self in order to prove or evalu- 
ate their theories of teaching 
art to children. 

There are many reasons why 
this demonstration method of 
teaching is not more popular 
today. First, it does not fit easily 
into the college teaching sched- 
ule. Second, it does not fit easily 
into the teachers’ routine estab- 
lished over a period of years. 
Third, it takes a considerable 
amount of preparation. Fourth, 
it is harder on one’s nerves to 
teach children than adults. Fifth, 
the instructor may insist that, essentially, he is a subject-mat- 
ter or skill teacher. He argues that there is a definite place 
for the teacher of skills as differentiated from the teacher 
of methods. Perhaps this is true; but if so, we have far too 
many subject-matter instructors in our art education de- 
partments for the number of methods teachers. If it is true, 
it is an excellent argument in favor of liberal arts colleges 
preparing all our teachers of art. 

Those who have anything to do with the hiring of 
art teachers in teacher preparation institutions know that 
it is much easier to find well-prepared, competent teachers 
of art skills than to find competent teachers of art skills 
who have a working knowledge of the applicability of 
these skills at various grade levels and are willing to 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Dr. F. Louis Hoover 
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Non-Art Teachers 
(Continued from Page 5) 


would be brought to bear at points 
where it is needed most, outside ihe 


art class room. Art as experience, as _ 


the personally-felt apprehension of 
reality designed into form, would be 
seen in its rightful place alongside 
the scientific study of reality. If art 
is developed in the immediate school 
environment it should spread into the 
corridors, the auditorium, the assem- 
bly program, the cafeteria, in school 
parties. It should be felt in school 
grounds, the neighborhood, the stu- 
dents’ homes, the community, and 
finally, over the whole culture of 
which students are an_ interacting 
part. 

A word of caution is necessary. 
The integrity of art expression must 
not be lost, as it happened in a few 
instances of a like movement in the 
Mexican school system. The art ieach- 
er assumes a new importance at this 
point. He must be an artist-teacher 
because only the person who has 
lived through art experiences can pro- 
vide similar ones for students. It is 
the vital, authentic, compelling, and 
direct art experience which transforms 
day-to-day subject material into 
esthetic content. 

If the philosophy of the core cur- 
riculum and of creative art means 
anything it requires activities to be 
set up in terms of the discovered 
needs and interests of students, not 
in chronological schemes of history, 
in whims of a social studies teacher, 
or in narrowly conceived problems of 
an art room. The subject matter is 
man and environment. If an art need 
is discovered through the core, or any 
other vital approach, it should be 
treated as effectively as any other dis- 
covered need. Nor does this proposal 
prohibit further work in the art studio 
for those whose interests have been 
aroused. It does assume that non-art 
teachers must be taken into art edu- 
cation circles at the teaching level. 
Actually they belong there, they are 
not outsiders. It may be the art teach- 
er who needs the help of other 
teachers. 
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Improving Education 
(Continued from Page 5) 


demonstrate this fact at any time. 

Perhaps the least effective type of 
organization that any art education 
department can have is that in which 
there are three types of teachers. First, 
there are all the subject-matter-skill 
teachers (there are always more of 
these than any other type). Second, 
there is the methods teacher. (Usually 
there is just one.) Third, and last, 
there is the isolated critic ieacher, in 
the laboratory school. He or she often 
knows little of what goes on in the 
college art department, but the col- 
lege art department knows even less 
of what is going on in the campus 
school. 


During the freshman, sophomore, 
and junior years, the art student 
learns a great number of art skills. 
Then, usually during his junior year, 
he takes a course in methods of ieach- 
ing art. Too often this course is taught 
by an instructor who, except for sev- 
eral well-planned observations during 
the semester, has little contact with 
any actual teaching situation in an 
elementary or high school. Neverthe- 
less, he gives his theory course, often 
outlining a typical public school cur- 
riculum in art. At this point, the art 
student begins to wonder if he has 
been taking the right courses for there 
seem to be a great number of skills 
and procedures necessary in teaching 
children which have never been men- 
tioned in his three years of art work. 
The well-meaning methods teacher 
realizes this fact and includes as many 
practical helps in his course as time 
will permit. 

Then, during the senior year, the 
student does his student teaching un- 
der the critic teacher in the labora- 
tory school. Here he finds, to his con- 
sternation, that he must teach ma- 
terial which was never mentioned 
during his freshman, sophomore or 
junior years, that the “methods” he 
learned do not function very well in 
this practical situation, and that his 
critic teacher is highly critical of the 
work he has had, and even more 
critical of what he has not had. The 
senior, at this point, is confused and 
not a little frightened about his chos- 
en field. He is already being inter- 
viewed by principals and superintend- 
ents. They are asking questions about 
his participation in extra-curricular 
activities! Can he organize an art 
club? What experiences has he had 
with the community as a whole? What 
do his recommendations have to say 
about his ability to work easily and 
pleasantly with others? Do children 
respond naturally to his personality? 


The student wonders about the viilue 
of the high grades he made in the 
art department. The superintencent 
does not seem too interested in grc des 
if they are average or above. 

Far be it from this writer to bel ve 
that he has the final solution in the 
preparing of teachers of art. He « efi. 
nitely believes, however, that a la ger 
percentage of the solution lies in 
teacher personnel than in the rm sch 
needed space and new equipn ent 
items for which we all long. 

In several states there has bee) a 
trend toward the dropping of the 
word “teacher” from the name of 


those state institutions origin ally 
created for the purpose of prepa ing 
teachers. For example, Illinois S ate 


Normal University, originally a | ind 
grant institution but created a a 
teachers college, is now the only s ate 
institution in Illinois whose sole | ur- 
pose is teacher education. This me ins 
that no student may enroll in the Di- 
vision of Art Education who is not 
preparing to be a teacher. Thus i! ere 
is no question as to the purpose of 
the art department or the job of the 
art teachers at that institution. 


With the above mentioned p:ob- 
lems in mind, the Art Departmer is 
attempting to improve its curricu um 
and the quality of its teaching. To 
begin with, staff members are encour- 
aged to teach, at least occasioncly, 
a class or two in the elementary or 
high school as part of their regular 
teaching load. At the present tine, 
four university art instructors are do- 
ing some teaching in our two campus 
laboratory schools. This presents cer- 
tain problems, several of which have 
yet to be solved. There is, for ex- 
ample, the problem of fitting the chil- 
dren’s classes into the university 
schedule of a particular instructor. 
This takes patience and close cooper- 
ation between all those working on 
the schedule: the Dean of the Univer- 
sity, the principals of the elementary 
and high schools, the classroom teach- 
ers, and even the teachers of other 
fields such as music, physical educa- 
tion, home economics, and industrial 
arts, whose classes in the elementary 
school must often dovetail with each 
other. 


Then there is the problem of the 
increased number of meetings which 
the instructor is expected to attend. 
The four art instructors teaching in 
the elementary school are represented 
by at least one of their number at 
each elementary school faculty meet- 
ing. Minutes of the meeting are sent 
to all four. The two instructors teach- 
ing at the high school level are ex- 
pected to attend all high school fa- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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ST. LOUIS MEETING, JULY 3 


The summer meeting of N.A.E.A. 
will be held in conjunction with all 
other departments of the National 
Education Association. Details of that 
program will reach members within 
the next month. Council plans to work 
assijuously at the 1951 Convention 
in addition to those items on the agen- 
da shat call for immediate attention. 
It is hoped that the membership from 
Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ok!ahoma, Nebraska, and other near 
states, will make every effort to at- 
tenc and become acquainted with 
N.A.E.A. in action. Look for details. 


Mis-ouri, 


COMMITTEES TO WORK ON 
PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION 


Many problems, obviously, face a 
large but virile organization like our 
own. Regional lines are one such 
problem. To which regional do you 
belong? Who determines it? When 
was it established? What about con- 
tests and competitions? Where do you 
stand on this problem? If you have 
ideas on this matter, send in and they 
will be channelled to the proper com- 
mittee for study. Several committees 
of the type mentioned above, were 
authorized by Council in Chicago. 


RESEARCH AND POLICY 
ACTIVITIES 


Problems in art education require 
objective consideration. Our field is 
growing steadily in influence; many 
more teachers of art are needed and 
their preparation must be improved; 
our budgets are not what they ought 
to be; State direction of art is mov- 
ing along but needs further definition 
of function and status. These are in- 
teresting areas that need careful at- 
tention. The N.A.E.A. will attempt 
some answers through its committee 
on Policy and Research. Shortly we 
should be able to release some results 
of the work of this commission. 


AFFAIRS 


N.A.E.A. 1951 CONVENTION 
March 28-31 Hotel Statler, New York 


Reservations for this the largest 
assemblage of art educators ever to 
have been held in America, should 
be made NOW. An estimated attend- 
ance of 3000 is based on the mem- 
bership growth and on the general 
interest evident all over the country. 
This makes it incumbent on every 
member of N.A.E.A. to reserve rooms 
early. The program was discussed in 
a broad way at the Council meetings 
in Chicago, and will assume form by 
the time Council meets again in St. 
Louis in July, at the time of the sum- 
mer meeting of N.A.E.A. 


WIDE PARTICIPATION PLANNED 


Council and officers are planning 
the kind of program that is worthy 
of our stature as a national body of 
educators. A large group of commit- 
tees, workshops and symposia are 
planned in order that a vast number 
of persons may have a place at this 
historic meeting. Ideas, names of out- 
standing speakers, leaders, perform- 
ers, etc., are wanted by Council in 
order that every phase of art educa- 
tion may be properly covered. 


UNIFORM MEMBERSHIP 
CARDS PLANNED 


Improving on the scheme adopted 
last year, Council decided that a uni- 
form membership card, further sim- 
plified by having all legend on one 
side only, should be adopted this year. 
The best possible design will be se- 
cured and each card will bear the 
regional identification, and will be 
numbered sequentially for each re- 
gional. 


JOURNAL TO BE ENLARGED 


ART EDUCATION, the Journal of 
the N.A.E.A., will be enlarged to six- 
teen pages beginning with the first 
fall issue. This will permit the inclu- 
sion of a wider variety of pertinent 
material in addition to assuming a 
size consistent with our growth and 
significance. Certain changes in the 
layout will also be made. All in all, 
the journal will be improved to meet 
the increased needs of American art 
education. 


OUR GROWTH AND OUR 
POTENTIAL 


Three years ago the actual paid-up 
membership of N.A.E.A. consisted of 
about 2000 persons. Since then the 
full strength of Western Arts, the tre- 
mendously enlarged Eastern Arts As- 
sociation, progress on the Pacific 
Coast and the healthy interest in the 
Southeastern region, makes it clear 
that we shall have a total paid-up 
membership of 3900 by the end of 
this fiscal year. 

But . . . our potential strength re- 
mains a challenge to Officers and 
Councils of all regionals. It is our hope 
that eventually 10,000 strong will 
speak as one for American art edu- 
cation. 


OUR 1951 GOAL 


It is not just wishful thinking, but 
a definite possibility within our reach. 
Let each regional determine on an 
effective membership campaign, well 
sustained, well planned, and we shall 
reach the 5,000 figure by the time of 
the National Convention in New York, 
March 28-31. Let’s make this our goal 
and our slogan for 1950-51. 


YEARBOOK PLANNED 


The second Yearbook of N.A.E.A. 
will address itself to one or several 
important issues in art education. It 
will be a major task of the Associa- 
tion and should result in the most 
timely, authoritative, and challeng- 
ing document in our field and for our 
time. This is a service which you may 
advertise in connection with the 1951 
membership drive. 


NEW COUNCIL MEMBERS 


We welcome to the Council of 
N.A.E.A. Mr. Dale Goss, Director of 
Art in the Shcools of Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Goss is now president of 
Pacific Arts. He will make a fine con- 
tribution to our efforts Mr. T. 
C. Knowles, who is Consultant in Art 
Education, Santa Barbara County 
Schools, also joins our Council table. 

Bert Cholet of Higgins Ink, Inc., 
comes to the Council as the represen- 
tative of “The Ship”. Bert has had long 
experience in association affairs, 
hence we expect much from him. 
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Improving Education 
(Continued from Page 6) 


culty meetings. General university fa- 
culty meetings and art department 
meetings are required attendance 
once each month. Being associated 
with the campus schools as well as 
the university proper, adds io the 
number of committee assignments. An 
attempt is made to achieve a balance 
here, but it is one major problem in 
considering the total load of the in- 
dividual instructor. 

Still another problem, when several 
instructors are teaching at various 
grade levels, is that of planning a 
logical sequence of art experiences. 
Care must be taken that one instruc- 
tor is not ignoring a type of experi- 
ence which has been carefully fos- 
tered during preceding years. 

In spite of the seeming complexity 
of the problems encountered, the 
benefits to be gained under such a 
plan are many and far-reaching. Stu- 
dents and student teachers have the 
opporiunity of observing a number 
of art teachers in action; they may 
see how different teachers using dif- 
ferent methods achieve similar goals; 
they compare methods used and dis- 
cuss them with the instructors. For the 
student wanting to know the “how” 
of teaching art, there is a new and 
genuine respect for the instructor who 
shows what he can do in teaching a 
group of boys and girls. Students who 
question the value of a suggested 
project in a university course are con- 
vinced of its validity when they see 
it successfully presented at an ap- 
propriate grade level. 

Rather than have them taught as 
isolated classes, methods courses have 
been made a part of student teach- 
ing at Illinois State Normal University. 
Two art instructors are made respon- 
sible for the student teachers of art 
in the elementary school and one at 
the high school level. They meet twice 
weekly for discussions of theory be- 
sides their daily planning periods. 
However, student teachers may be 
“farmed out” to other art instructors 
for a given period of time in order 
to observe and participate in teach- 
ing at various levels. Those students 
who sign up for a block-of-time teach- 
ing (nine weeks of straight teaching, 
no other courses scheduled) have an 
excellent opportunity to observe, par- 
ticipate and teach art at all grade 
levels under the guidance of several 
critic teachers. 

As for the university instructor, an 
occasional class with children gives 
him the opportunity of carrying on 
and evaluating experimental teaching 
which might otherwise remain un- 
realized and unproved. It provides 
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him with up-to-the-minute illustrative 
material for his university classes. It 
gives him the opportunity to discuss 
with other teachers the complete edu- 
cation of the child and to observe the 
role played by art in the total pro- 
gram. 

No one teacher is isolated in the 
campus school. Each is an active mem- 
ber of the university art department. 
Each has a well-rounded program of 


skill subjects which is made prac’ cal 
by his contacts with children. 


In short, it is hoped, that suc. a 
teacher is a better teacher of tex ch- 
ers. The plan should justify, in the 
end, his position in a departn ent 
which concerns itself wholly with the 
preparation of teachers of art. ‘he 
program, in time, may even proc Jce 
better teachers of art for the sch ools 
of the State. 


Briefs on AND VISUAL AIIS 


Upholstering Home Furniture by 
Blanche Romick Pope, Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois, 1949. 


Anyone shopping around for some 
practical ideas to wile away the hours 
in his home workshop or hobby club 
will find this book interesting. There 
are detailed instructions on practical- 
ly all the problems of upholstering in- 
cluding: edge rolls and padding; 
springs and spring work; new chair 
construction and repairing; cushions: 
with and without springs; recondi- 
tioning and re-upholstering; simple 
basic furniture plan and variations; 
slip covers and draperies. This infor- 
mation is developed through the 
project plan—each activity becoming 
more involved as one develops in 
skills and knowledge. Many photo- 
graphs and sketches by the author 
assist in the explanation of the work. 
A section is devoted to the essential 
tools and materials necessary for fur- 
niture repair and upholstery. It is the 
hope of the writer that “homemakers 
and students will find upholstering as 
relaxing, interesting, and profitable 
to them as it has been to the many 
students of adult classes in Hawaii”. 


J. ALEN PAWLING 


Calligraphic Lettering with Wide Pen 
and Brush by Ralph Douglass, Wat- 
son Guptill Publications, 1949. Price 
$2.50. 


Anyone who peruses Ralph Doug- 
lass’ “Calligraphic Lettering” must 
feel refreshed at the intimate and 
rather personalized format of this 
new volume. Planned as “an elemen- 
tary workbook for self help” the text 
ably achieves its purpose. 

As a teacher the author realizes the 
needs of the beginner and immedi- 
ately sets about the business of orien- 
tation and accomplishment. Tools and 
materials are enumerated and illus- 
trated. Writing position and practice 


strokes are considered as well as the 
basic alphabet from the standpoir of 
the letter width and proportions. In. 
cluded also are basic pen stro es, 
spacing and layout directions. 

The text in addition contains di- 
rectly rendered basic styles suct as 
the Roman in the built-up Classic ¢ yle 
as well as in the direct man er, 
pointed and round Bookhand, Un« als 
and Italic forms with excellent acc »m- 
panying applications. There are « ra- 
phic comparisons between well de- 
signed and poorly drawn let =rs, 
common errors in lettering. A s m- 
mary description of the most com: ion 
used modern type faces is inclu led 
also. 

The history of letter evolutior is 
alluded to only briefly. It would seem 
to the reviewer that a slight deve'op- 
ment further would build a better ap- 


preciative background on the par? of , 


the student. Brush lettering is trected 
only briefly while letter terminology 
is implied. 

As a workbook, however, “Calli- 
graphic Lettering” should prove it- 
self an attractive, highly stimulating 
and informative source for the stu- 
dent as well as a helpful guide for 
the teacher. 

HAROLD C. MANTZ 


FILMS 


What Is Modern Art (The Princeton | 


Film Center, Princeton, N. J.) 


This is the first of a series of films 
dealing with Painting, Sculpture, Ar- 
chitecture and allied subjects. 


The second film in this series, BER- 


LIN MASTERPIECES, is soon to be re- 
leased. It is based on the paintings 
found in the German salt mines, world 
famous masterpieces that are familiar 
to almost two million Americans. 

The third film in the series will ex- 
plain the science of color. 


Typical cross fire dialogue that 


takes place between the girl photog- © 
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Opinion Under POSTAGE 


rapher and the modern painter in 
Whar is Modern Art follows: 


The Photographer: 

“Surrealism, Cubism, Abstract, 
Primitive—that’s nothing but mumbo 
jumbo, artificial . . . sheer nonsense.” 

“If you would paint me like that 
(like Picasso), I’d sue you for dam- 
ages.” 

“It seems today you don’t need any 
technique.” 

“A painter might like to experi- 
ment; it may be artistic. But is it a pic- 
ture? Should it hang in a museum as 
an achievement, a masterpiece?” 

“A work of art should touch your 
heart and excite your mind.” 


The Painter: 

“Art has one enemy, called ignor- 
ance.” 

“We don’t paint the object. We 
paint our emotions, caused by the ob- 
ject. We paint what we feel.” 

“Modern artists search for new 
means of expression. They try to ex- 
press the times we live in.” 

“Modern art is like a new language, 
worth learning.” 

“Art shouldn’t try to be popular. The 
public should try to make itself art- 
tistic.”” 


Two Versions Available 


WHAT iS MODERN ART comes com- 
plete on one reel. The running time, 
20 minutes. Purchase Price $175.00; 
Rental Price $9.00. 

For those who prefer to show the 
subject in two, separate screenings, 
the film is available in two parts: 

First Half $4.50 (Rent) $90.00; Sec- 
ond Half $4.50 (Rent) $90.00. 

(59.00 for 24 hours—$15.00 for 3 
days—$26.00 for one week). 


The Artist Publishing Co. Ltd., 
51 Piccadilly, London, W. I. 
The Publishers, Art Education, 


Dear Sirs, 

| thank you for the copy of your 
magazine and am sending a specimen 
copy of The Artist to you today, under 
separate cover. 

| am wondering if you would be 
interested in an exchange of a small 
advertisement. As you will see by the 
contents, The Artist circulates widely 
in America, and we are doing all we 
can at present to promote a higher 
circulation. 

| do not think we would be granted 
permission to spend any dollars, and, 
therefore, suggest the exchange with 
you. 

If you are interested, please write 
and let me know your advertising 
rates. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. E. RIENSTONE, 
Sales Manager 


Dear Dr. de Francesco, 

| don’t know whether or not Mr. 
Wenner has told you of my experi- 
ence this year. | am art teacher at 
Roger Ludlowe High School in Fair- 
field, Conn. This year | am serving 
as an Exchange teacher in Preston 
Lodge School, Prestonpans, East Lo- 
thian, Scotland. Miss Jean Bain is my 
Exchange teacher and is teaching in 
my place in Fairfield. It is a very fine 
program sponsored by government 
agencies of both countries. There are 
97 Exchange teachers this year from 
the U.S.A. There are only two other 
art teachers in the group besides my- 
self—Mr. Frank Turner from Robinson 
Junior High School, Toledo, Ohio, who 
is teaching in Perth, Scotland, and 
Miss Sylvia Claggett from Oregon 
College of Education, Monmouth, Ore- 
gon who is teaching in Manchester, 
England. 

| should appreciate further infor- 
mation on how the collection of paint- 
ings done by U.S.A. children is dis- 
tributed in Europe. | realize that the 
Red Cross helps in some way. Are any 
of these pictures sent to Great Britain? 


Are any of them sent to Scotland this 
year? 

Unfortunately, my dues for this 
year to E.A.A. are not paid up, 
though | shall rectify this next year. 
At present | am straining at every 
penny to hold my own with the 400,- 
000 other tourists who will descend 
on Europe this summer. 

| have been told many times since 
| arrived that Scotland prides itself 
on having the finest educational sys- 
tem in the world. If by education, one 
means learning many facts and using 
these facts to correctly answer exam- 
ination questions, they may have a 
claim to their boast. The most striking 
difference is the centralized control 
of education as opposed to our system 
of local control. 

An amazingly fine standard of art 
work is produced with a minimum 
of materials. What teacher in ihe 
U.S.A. would attempt a cut-paper les- 
son for 24 children with 3 pair of em- 
broidery scissors and one large pair 
of scissors? 


| shall appreciate information 
about the art exhibition for Europe. 
Cheerio, 


RUTH J. JUDSON 


“| was glad to see the article 
‘Know Your Schools’ which appeared 
in the November-December issue of 
Art Education. 

We would appreciate your sending 
us two additional copies of this issue 
for our files.” 

Sincerely yours, 
A. G. PELIKAN, 


Milwaukee Public Schools 


“| have just received the last issue 
of ART EDUCATION and | wish to ex- 
press my appreciation for all that has 
been done to make our bulletin as 
effective as | am sure it will be. The 
format is most interesting and makes 
for easy reading. May | be among 
the first to say ‘congratulations’ on 
the result of these efforts.” 

Most cordially, 
BERNICE V. SETZER, 
Des Moines, lowa 
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INTEREST 


LOUISIANA’S NEW ART 
DIRECTOR 


Mrs. |. Sompayrac Willard is the 
new state art director for Louisiana. 
In her letter of greetings to Parish 
Superintendents, Supervisors and 
Principals, she expressed ideas that 
we hope will be fruitful. Some of her 
statements follow: 

(1) “Let me greet you, not as a new 
supervisor of a specialized subject, 
but of an activity which is an insep- 
arable part of the life of every child, 
teacher, and parent in your parish.” 

(2) “There are few classes in which 
a subject cannot be learned with a 
more lasting impression for all, when 
supplemented by visual and tactile 
projects.” 

Good wishes to Mrs. Willard, and 
much success in her new duties. 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
AT TEXAS 


Texas Christian University recently 
dedicated its new $1,500,000 Fine 
Arts Building. The new building 
is the largest single unit in the 
University’s $10,000,000 building 
program. It has 82 rooms including an 
auditorium, fourteen music studios 
and three art studios. 


UNESCO REPRODUCES 
CONTEMPORARY ART 
FOR DISTRIBUTION TO 
MEMBER NATIONS 


UNESCO in Paris has compiled a 
circulating exhibition of art reproduc- 
tions in color for distribution to mem- 
ber nations. 

These reproductions represent a 
panorama of contemporary paintings 
from 1860 to the present day. Five 
identical collections have been pre- 
pared for distribution. Accompanying 
them will be a detailed catalog con- 
taining an historical review of the 
works and biographical notes on the 
artists represented in the collection. 

Many other such exhibitions, dedi- 
cated to different periods of the his- 
tory of painting, are planned by 
UNESCO. 
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EAST CAROLINA 
T. C. BULLETIN 


Bulletins dealing with the arts in the 
public schools has recently appeared. 
It is a cooperative venture on the part 
of several related departments: art, 
music, drama, and industrial arts. 
Dora Cirlot and Francis Neel of the art 
staff of that college present the case 
for the visual arts. It is a commend- 
able brochure. 


DIVIDEND PLAN FOR 
COLOR SLIDE USERS 


The American Library-Color Slide 
Company has announced an interest- 
ing plan through which schools, col- 
leges, universities and museums may 
n-w benefit by buying in bulk. The de- 
tails of the plan are available upon 
application to the Company, 222 West 
23rd Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


HANDBOOK ON STUDY 
ABROAD 


The International Document Serv- 
ice of Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, has an- 
nounced the publication of “Study 
Abroad”, Volume Il, at $1.25. The 
book deals with fellowships, scholar- 
ships and educational exchange. In- 
formation on who gives the fellow- 
ships and who may receive them, 
what they study, countries involved, 
costs, conditions, etc. This is a valu- 
able document for those who may be 
interested in such a project. 


“PORTFOLIO” APPEARS 


After several months of anxious 
waiting, and after repeated assur- 
ances on the part of the publishers 
and editors, Portfolio has made its 
first appearance. Beautiful in format 
and rich in content, it fulfills every an- 
ticipation. Devoted to the graphic 
arts, particularly advertising and com- 
mercial aspects, it is replete with out- 
standing examples of contemporary 
craftsmanship. Portfolio is published 
at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ART EDUCATION IN ONTAR'O 


A well presented picture of 


our neighbors to the North are ding 
is offered in a bulletin released this 
month by Related Arts Service, 51] 
Fifth Avenue. C. D. Gaitskell, dire ctor 
of art for that province indicates \ow 
a survey was made of conditior ; in 
Ontario, how an improvement >ro. 
gram was organized, the basic >bhi- 
losophy of art education: life ex; eri- 
ence, freedom, skills, etc. Finally he 
points out the characteristics of on. 
temporary art education in the f ov- 
ince. Persons interested in a dyn: mic 
program may write to R. A. S. for 
copies of this stimulating publica on. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHE 


Applications for the compet ion 
for fellowships in the fourth nati nal 
Silversmithing Workshop Confer: nce 
for art teachers and supervisors are 
available by writing the Craft S erv- 
ice Department, Handy and Harr an, 
82 Fulton Street, New York 7. The 


deadline for entries is April 1. The | 


conference will be held this yea: at 
the School for American Craftsmen, 
which is now a part of the Instijute 
of Technology in Rochester, New York. 

This intensive four week course 
opens on July 31 and ends on August 
25. Reginald H. Hill, noted British sil- 
versmith, designer and teacher will 
conduct the conference which will be 
under the direction of Margaret Crav- 
er, consulting silversmith to Handy 
and Harman and head of their Craft 
Service Department. 

Mr. Hill has won prizes in numer- 


ous exhibitions and has exhibited ex- 
tensively both in this country and 


Europe. He designed the Sword of . 
Honor presented to Field Marshall 


Viscount Montgomery of Alamein by 
the City of London. He was designer 
of the Ascot Gold Cup for 1939. He is 
design advisor to the Design and Re- 
search Center at Goldsmiths’ 
London and also design instructor in 
silver and jewelry at the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts. 

A limited number of teachers will 
be chosen by a distinguished art jury 
who will judge them on their feeling 
for design rather than accomplish- 
ment in metal. Applicants need not 
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~ have worked in metal before in order 
- to be eligible at the conference. They 
_ must hold teaching posts at univer- 
sities, colleges, art or high schools in 
the United States or Canada. 


PILGRIMS TO SEE WESTERN 
WORLD’S GREATEST ART 


The hundreds of thousands of pil- 
grims going to Europe during the Holy 
Yeor will find, in the places where 
they worship, that the Western world’s 
greatest artists, architects and com- 
posers have been there before them. 

A tour of religious shrines in coun- 
tries like Italy, Spain and France is a 
tour of art shrines. The Holy Door in 
St. Peter’s opened for Christmas Eve 


by Pope Pius XII was opened in the 
basilica constructed successively by 
Bramante, Raphael, Sangallo and 
Michaelangelo; it was opened to a 
world of the spirit which is glorified 
in the works of these four artists and 
builders and many others of compar- 
able renown. 

Music to be heard in St. Peter’s and 
Rome’s 400 other churches goes back 
to Palestrina, of the 16th century, and 
back a millenium before that to Greg- 
ory the Great, under whom the form 
of the liturgy was established and 
for whom Gregorian chant is named. 

Romanesque architecture, which is 
inseparable from the Christian church, 
may be seen at its greatest splendor 
in Italy in San Ambrogio, Milan; or 
in Bayeux Cathedral in France, and 
in the many less well known build- 
ings in southern France. In England 
the style can be enjoyed in Durham 
Cathedral, and at Canterbury. 

Gothic architecture, the most glori- 
ous evolved by Christians, is Protest- 
ant, as at Lincoln, in England, but 
better known as Catholic at Chartres, 
Roven, Amiens, Notre Dame and the 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris, and in Italy, 
in the Cathedral of Milan. 

Baroque is connected in building 
and sculpture principally with the 
name of Bernini, who did the colon- 
nade of St. Peter’s Square, the Chair 
of St. Peter in St. Peter’s, and the 
eastern facade of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, one of the four patriarchal 
basilicas. Venice’s Santa Maria della 
Salute and the West Pavilion of The 


Louvre in Paris are magnificent ex- 
amples of baroque which through 
Spain entered Latin America and in- 
fluenced importantly architecture and 
painting south of the Rio Grande. 

The dome by Michelangelo crown- 
ing St. Peter’s; the dome by Brunel- 
leschi, as well as Giotto’s Tower, on 
the Cathedral of Florence, the baptis- 
try doors to which Ghiberti gave 22 
years of his life; non-Christian antique 
monuments like the Pantheon of Sec- 
ond Century Rome, the Colosseum 
and the triumphal arches; the Palaces 
of Versailles and Fontainebleau; the 
Roman ruins spread through southern 
France, these will be among the tour- 
ists’ delights. 

Masterpieces of painting will be 
found everywhere, in The Louvre, The 
Pitti, the National Gallery, and often 
on the walls where alone they can 
be seen, as Giotto in the Arena Chapel 
at Padua and Piero della Francesca in 
the Church of San Francesco in Arezzo. 


WASHINGTON ART 
ASSOCIATION 


The Washington Arts Association 
Convention was held at Central Wash- 
ington College in Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington on Friday and Saturday, April 
28 and 29. The program, “Art inAc- 
tion”, was planned to be of interest 
to artists, art educators and classroom 
teachers. There were demonstrations 
in monotype, two-color block print- 
ing, textile silk screen printing, cer- 
amics, and sculpture. 

Many of these demonstrations were 
given by students of the Central 
Washington College Art Department. 
Along with the demonstrations there 
were specialized programs by profes- 
sionals in the field of art. Glen Alps 
of the University of Washington Art 
Department gave a demonstration 
and talk on_ serigraph printing. 
George Laisner of Washington State 
College will give a demonstration on 
making Mobiles. 

A luncheon, Saturday, featured a 
program of general interest. Directly 
after the luncheon, demonstrations 
were held for elementary, junior and 
senior high school teachers. 

Directly after the demonstrations in 
the afternoon, there was a business 
meeting with reports by committees 


which had been appointed to make 
recommendations on what should be 
done in art in the general schoo! pro- 
gram as well as at the coliege level. 
The “Art in Action” part of the pro- 
gram was carried out on Saturday, 
while Friday’s program consisted of 
a banquet in the evening with a pro- 
gram and entertainment following. 
Mr. Reino Randall, president, and Miss 
Josephine Burley, vice-president, and 
other officers planned a program that 
should have stirred interest through- 
out the state, not only to teachers of 
art, professional artists, and classroom 
teachers, but also members of P.T.A. 
organizations who are very much in- 
terested in a well-rounded program 
within our schools. 


A committee appointed to make a 
study of art education in the state of 
Washington met on Friday, April 28 
at Central Washington College. Their 
recommendations will be presented 
to the public schools, colleges and 
state department after a thorough 
consideration of how art education 
can be improved. The partial list of 
the personnel follows: 

Elementary School: 


Mrs. Esther Vincent, Auburn Public 
Schools, Auburn, Washington 

Miss Olive Roberts, Supervisor of Art, 
Vancouver, Washington 

Dr. Joyce Cooper, Elem. Supervisor, 
State Department, Olympia, Wash. 

Mrs. Louisa Siverson, Supervisor of 
Art, Yakima Public Schools, Ya- 
kima, Washington 

Miss Elizabeth Porter, Supervisor of 
Art, Pasco, Washington 

Junior High School: 


Mr. John Davis, Auburn Public 
Schools, Auburn, Washington 


Mrs. Thelma Pearson, Jr. High School, 
Richland, Washington 

Miss Dorothy Mcllvain, Supervisor of 
Art, Spokane, Washington 

Mrs. Irma Paine, Tacoma Public 


Schools, Tacoma, Washington 
High School: 


Dr. Dorothy Cook, Washington State 
College, Pullman, Washington 


Miss Pauline Johnson, Lewis & Clark 
School, Spokane, Washington 


Mr. Russell Day, Junior College, Ev- 
erett, Washington 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE TOOLS & SUPPLIES 
Art Metal Crafts Wood Carving Leather Craft 
Jewelry Enameling Model Making Metal Spinning 
Free Catalog sent teachers, school administrative, purchasing depts. 
WILLIAM DIXON, INCORPORATED 
32-42 East Kinney St., Newark 1, New Jersey 


THE INSTITUTE OF ART EDUCATION 


2054 = Ave. Berkeley, California 
ae _ HENRY SCHAEFER-SIMMERN, DIRECTOR 
és Actiivties g and development of inherent artistic poten- 
tialities. 
. Full-time and part-time students includi ~% future art educators, in which 
the above attitude | is thoroughly appli 
2. art and supervisors of elementary and secondary 
schools, ‘colleges and adult education, = basic mental laws 
of artistic and and th 
> Laymen. 
Scientific researches in artistic and art educational sidtdlites 
uaa credit by affiliated institution. 


COLORS -BRUSHES 


GRUMBACHE ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


Send for booklet on our GENUINE CASEIN COLOR 
M. GRUMBACHER inc. 460 West 34th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Always SPECIFY“PRANG™ 


THE FIRST and still THE FINEST 
COLOR and CRAFT MATERIALS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO 


FINGER PAINT POSTER COLORS 
MODELING CLAY NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


CREATIVE ART BOOKS MILTON BRADLEY WATER COLORS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY ¢ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 © 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


MATERIALS 


WAYS SPECIFY y A NAME OF QUALITY 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Advertising art, art education, commercial illustra. 
tion, fashion design, fashion illustration, painting, 
interior design and decoration, textile design. 5.F.A, 
in all courses, Photography, puppetry, jewelry cer. 
amics. Day, Evening, Saturday. Residence hou-es, 


America’s Oldest School of Design for W men 


INSTITUTE OF 
A R T 105th Year - 
For a catalog, write 


Registrar, 1400 Master Street, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


MOORE 


IN LIFE THROUGH ART 


Thirty top-flight artists whose work appears in national publications 
their business part of each day to teach you to become a professional 
Advertising Design—Cartooning—Interior Decoration—Industrial Design—F. :hion 
and Book Illustration—Fashion Pattern Drafting, Fashiong Design, Fashion Con- 
Co-ed. 28th year. Write for 1950 ‘Success in Life Through Art’ | 


SUCCESS 


eave 
rtist, 


Licensed by Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Dept. of Education 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART 
674 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


- For the Profession 
For the Schools . .. 


ARTIST COLORS 
and MATERIALS 


F. WEBER CO., Philadelphia 23, Fa. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. BRANCHES Baltimore 1, Md. 


TRACE MARE 


Crayola Crayons 
Artista Paints 
Clayola for Modeling 
MEDAL 
Famous School Art 
Products and Service 


Flexola 3-Way Paints : 
Amazart for Decorction 
An-Du Septic Chalks } 
Art Workshop H 


Shaw Finger-Paint 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


THE BASIC ART MEDIUM| 


HIGGINS 


AMERICAN WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


ART - DRAWING - HANDICRAFTS 


SCHOOL ARTS 


MAGAZINE. 


YEARLY SOME IN FULL 
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